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treat a cold 
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the nose and throat. 
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BOOKBINDING OF 
GREAT BEAUTY 


Goats of the European and 
African kind supply most durable 
leathers for the bindings of books. 
Goat Vellum is especially beauti- 
ful for colour and texture. 
Original Modern 
Designs prepared 
and _ Traditional 
Work carried out. 
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Restoration of 
Old Books, MSS., 


Prints and 
Drawings. 


Henry T. Wood, Ltd. 
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alae THIS WEEK: | addresses the Bosiete an been able to obtain, 

— Sir Samuel Tuke ... o.oo ce ee ee ee BOS but I may have omitted some, and if I have 
Hogarth’s ‘Cockpit’... ... ... ... .. .. .. «. 352 | may I venture to ask your help in drawing 
EMMA Ris ioicie irae tiles Ae nd car eae ee 8D Z attention to this matter? 


se I ought to add that, of course. the papers 
OTES AND QUERIES» oe ‘dba every | found would naturally remain the property of 
N Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, | the owners; that no expense to the owners 
w W.C2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- | would be involved if they permitted a search, 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- | but that possibly the owners mivht reap ad- 
me potings, tee Bell: . early Progr aad ky vantage since amongst documents of this kind 
USA. $8.50 anes, binding cases) should be | P@pers of no inconsiderable pecuniary value 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. have been discovered. 
a I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
“Memorabilia. ONSLOW. 
ao, a WEh ave looked with interest through the 
WE are glad to give publication to the fol- brochure entitled ‘ The History of Sign- 
lowing letter from the Earl of Onslow, | boards,’ by Mr. W. G. B. Page. whose asticle 
President of the Surrey Archeological Society on ‘ Visolestiees Signs of Fleet Street’ Mr. 
and ‘Vice-President of the Surrey Record | Heat mentions at ante p. 316. Besides an 








mn Society : outline of historical fact, we have here illus- 
107, St. George’s Square, S.W. trations of some of the signs with which our 

5th November, 1931. | readers have lately grown more familiar, the 

Sir,—At the last meeting of the ¢ ‘ouncil of | Crown, the Rose, the Homer’s Head, the 

the Surrey Archeological Society, the follow-| Lamb, the Buck. Mr. Page gives one or 

ing matter was brought up for consideration. | two examples of the use of punning and 

ill It appears that from time to time firms of | rebuses in signs—thus: ‘‘ William Norton 
— Solicitors are bound for reasons of space to| . .. used the rebus of a Sweet William grow- 


destroy documents which no longer have a ing out of a tun with the word N.O.R. upon 
practical legal value. Such documents are | it.’’ He just touches,also on the interesting 


arr generally sent to the paper merchants to be | topic of the signboards painted by consider- 
ative pulped, Experience has shown that not infre- | able artists. He sends us also the ‘ Notes 
gical quently documents of real historical value on Early Hull Authors, Booksellers, Printers 
folk, occur in such consignments. and Stationers’ which was printed for pri- 

Of course the great expense involved would | vate circulation last year. Hull’s authors 


prevent systematic search through all these | include several names of real distinction, 
- documents ; but there are members of the Sur- | Bishop Alcock; Marvell; and Mason chief 
— rey Archeological Society and the Surrey , among them. ** Lewis Carroll’s’’ connec- 








i Record Society who occasionally have some | tion with Hull, through his mother, Frances 
spare time and if they had the opportunity Jane Lutwidge, whose home was there, must 
would be glad to go through such papers with | not be omitted. 

a view to seeing if they contain anything of | Apparently, the first printer and stationer 

), value, in Hull was William Fugill, established there 

‘ I was asked by my Society to write to all| in the seventeenth century. From the 
firms of Solicitors in Surrey drawing their | eighteenth century Mr. Page mentions about 
attention to this matter and asking them | half a score of names, besides the group of 
whether, should thev be obliged to destroy a | Ferrabys, who flourished as booksellers, prin- 
mass of old documents, they would be willing ters and stationers in four generations from 

c before doing so to notify the Hon. Secretary 1700-1848. <A quaint personace among them, 
of the Surrey Archeological Society :— | of whom we have a wood-cut, was Robert 

Miss O. M. Heath. Gray Battle, born in 1752, who published the 
Albury, Guildford. first Hull Directory in 1791 and periodically 
If there were at the time any member of | issued six other editions of it to 1820 — a 

2 either Society available who would be able to | crown octavo of 120 pp. He was also a writ- 

1 go through the papers it was suggested that ing-ink manufacturer, and he used to carry 

’ perhaps the owners would get into touch with | his ink round in a can from door to door, like 
them through Miss Heath. |a milkman delivering milk. With this he 

= I have written to all the Surrev firms whose | also took round sand. Mr. Page tells us that 
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he has anton: with: a man lie remembers 
Battle calling at his office with his two com- 
modities, That this round should have 
proved worth while seems to argue great scrip- 
torial activity in eighteenth-ce ntury Hull. 
Another Hull printer, Robert Peck, had 
William Etty for seven years as his appren- 
tice; and yet another, John Rodford, whose 


picture is set before us, is said to have been | 
the last man in Hull to wear his hair in a | 


pigtail. He died in 1834. 


THe new number of the Antiquaries’ Jour- 
nal (October, 1931) is first and foremost 
to be noted as containing the report, by Dr. 
C. Leonard Woolley, of the Excavations at 
Ur, 1930-1. As usual this is lavishly and 
finely illustrated with numerous photographs 
of sites and objects, and with large and elab- 
orate plans. From many topics of extra- 
ordinary interest we take one to quote. 
discussing the curious construction of the 
Harbour Temple of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Nabonidus, where extremely rough burnt- 
brick work with carelessly irregular face is 
built upon carefully constructed, plastered 
and whitewashed walls, Dr. Woolley says: 
‘If we eliminate the rough upper part of 
the burnt-brick features we are left with a 
complete temple duly equipped with its low 
brick altars and tables of offering, its walls 
smooth and white, an exact prototype of the 
temple which was to rise above it. This, I 
think, is the real meaning of the ‘ ush ’” [i.e. 
the curious foundation building]: there was 
an underground temple filled in with clean 
earth and inaccessible to man (though pre- 
sumably habitable by the god), and it was this 
which gave sanctity to the building above 
ground wherein man performs his service ; the 
walls of the temple are based on those of the 
buried house of god, the altar on which the 
priest sacrifices derives its virtue from the 
fact that its brickwork goes down to rest on 
the altar in that house; in everything the 
seen is only a replica of the unseen, and its 
direct connexion with that is what makes it 
holy.”’ 
At clviii, 316, we noted an account by Mr. 
L. E. Tanner of a sword of unusual form 
now in the Museum in the Undercroft at 


Westminster, which was very tentatively sup- | 


posed to be the sword used at the funeral of 
Henry V. Seven swords of similar pattern 
have now been discovered in different parts 
of Europe, and Mr. J. G. Mann, in the study 
of them which he contributes to the Journal is 
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Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From Read’s Weekly Journal, or, British 
Gazetteer, Saturday, November 13, 1731, 








Since our former Account of the Lofs of 
the famous Cottonian-Library by Fire, we 
hear that feveral curious Perfons, well ac. 
quainted with its flourifhing State, have 
been to examine into the Nature of the Lofs, 
and have already difcover’d that the greateft 


| Part of thofe valuable Manufcripts are either 


deftroy’d by Fire, or irreparably damaged 
by the Water made ufe of upon that Occafion, 
particularly one of the Originals of Magna 
Charta, fign’d in Runney Mead, _ between 
Staines and Windfor, June 15. 1215. by King 
John, obliged by the Barons; feveral antient 
Papal Bulls, the Original Privy Council 
Books, (for the clandeftine Embezzling of 
which, the Founder, Sir Robert Cotton, 
Bart. was examined in the Star-Chamber) 
and great Variety of other valuable Mann- 
feripts were perifh’d: Such a Treafure of 
Englifh Hiftory was here repofited, that no 
particular Nation nor Age could boaft the 
like; and the Lofs is irreparable, as_ few 


Copies had been taken of the Manufcripts. [ 


A clearer View of this Treafure may be feen 
in that excellent and ufeful Catalogue, drawn 
up by Dr. Thomas Smith. the former 
Librarian, one perfectly vers’d in Antiquity 


of all Kinds, to which is prefix’d the State 


of the Library in 1690. 


The Right Hon, Arthur Onflow, Efq.; 
Speaker of the Hon. Houfe of Commons, has 
been pleafed to order a Fire-Place to be made 
in the great Room, that was 
Seffions for the Members Servants to wait 
in, there being Complaints made _laft 
Seffions, that the Servants, notwithftanding 
there was a Room appointed for them, inter- 
rupted the Paffage of the Members to the 
Houfe, they alledging the Place was fo cold 
that they could not wait there. 

We hear the Indian Yucca or Jucca Tree, 
which is as great a Curiofity as the Per- 
fian Aloe, is now in Bloom at Mr. Bedford’s 
at the Feathers, in Tothill-Fields, having 
been upwards of 40 Years in his Garden but 
never bloffom’d before now and is 9 Foot 
high, and the Bloffom above two Foot, which 
reprefents in Colour and Shape the Tulip, 
and has bore above 400 Bloffoms at a time: 


| It has been in Bloffom above fix W ecks, but 


inclined to think that the Westminster sword | it is fear’d the Frofty Mornines will foon 


may possibly have belonged to Henry VII. 


nip it. 


made last F 
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and Historical 
Notes. 


“SIR SAMUEL TUKE 
L. 


Str SAMUEL TUKE, CHRISTOPHER WASE 
AND JOHN EVELYN. 


—————— 


Literary 


HE accompanying pedigree shows what I 
believe to be the descent and relationships 
of Sir Samuel Tuke. Much of it is unproved, 
coming from pedigrees presumably reliable 
but by no means certain, and some of it is 
altogether conjectural. 
The Tuke pedigree is taken from the ‘ Visit- 
ations of Essex ’ (Harl. Soc.), p. 610 (from 
Harl, MS. 1541), down to the marriage of 
George Tuke and Elizabeth Wase and their 
son George. The 1634 Visitation pedigree 
(ibid. p. 508) omits the first marriage of the 


} 
| 


first George Tuke, Sir Bryan’s son, and all | 


his descendants by it. 

The Prettyman pedigree is taken from W. 
(. Metcalfe, ‘ Visitations of Suffolk,’ 1882, 
pp 203-4. 


The only Wase pedigree I have found stops | 


with Christopher, the goldsmith, who died 
in 1605. It is given in the ‘ Visitation of 
London,’ 1568 (Harl. Soc.), p. 40. The fur- 
ther descent is conjectural. 

The marriage of Christopher Wase the gold- 
smith and Anne, daughter of William Pretty- 
man is established by the statement on his | 
tombstone (Stow, ‘ Survey,’ ed. Strype, 1720, 
iii, 127; it also gives his age and date of 
death) and by his mentioning his brothers-in- 
law Prettyman, Pigott and Wood in his will | 
(at Somerset House: Hayes, f. 66). The 
baptisms of five of his children and the burial | 
of another are given in the registers of St. | 
Vedast’s, Foster Lane (printed by the Har- | 
leian Society); his own burial is also entered 
there. His will shows four surviving child- 
ren, Christopher, obviously the elder son; 
John; Elizabeth and Anne, both unmarried | 
in 1602, the date of the will, and apparently | 
still unmarried in 1605 when a codicil was 
added. John was baptized on 4 May, 1592, | 
Elizabeth on 14 June, 1587. For Anne Pretty- 
man’s second marriage see ‘ Lincolnshire 
Pedigrees’ (Harl. Soc.), i. 40. 

Christoper Wase, son of the goldsmith, is | 
perhaps the Christopher Wase of Holloway | 
who married Judith, daughter of Sir John 


Masters who died 4 Nov., 1669 (Stow, ed. 
Strype, iii, App., p. 133), 

A John Wase married Susan, daughter of 
Richard Welby of London, who was living 
in 1633 (‘Visitation of London,’ 1633, 1634 
and 1635 (Harl. Soc.), ii. 335). He may be 
the goldsmith’s son; if so, he is presumably 
the father of Christopher Wase the poet (for 
whom see the ‘ Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy ’). 

The latter is known from his matriculation 
at Cambridge to have been the son of a John 
Wase. He is also known to have had some 
relationship to Sir Richard Browne (Evelyn, 
‘ Diary,’ 3 Feb., 1652), and was cousin of Sir 
Samuel Tuke (poem to Tuke, prefixed to the 
latter’s ‘ Adventures of Five Hours,’ second 
ed., 1664). The Wase-Prettyman marriage is 
the only link I can find between him and 
Browne; the marriage of “teorge Tuke and 
Elizabeth Wase is the only link I can find 
between him and Tuke; unfortunately the 


| only evidence I have found for the latter is 


the Tuke pedigree given above. 

Evelyn frequently refers to his relationship 
to the Tukes; it appears, however, that they 
were his wife’s, not his own relations 
(‘ Diary,’ 15 Aug, 1690), so that the connec- 
tion through Prettyman and Wase is per- 


| missible. George Tuke (not Sir George) in his 


will (at Somerset House: Mico, f. 52), men- 
tions his cousins William Prettyman and 
John Evelyn; also his brothers Brian (appar- 
ently deceased), Christopher (apparently liy- 
ing abroad) and Sir Samuel. He is described 
as of ‘‘ Chesthunt,’’ Herts, but desires to be 


| buried by his late wife in East Greenwich 
| churchyard (for her tombstone see Strype, 


appendix to Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ 1720, p. 93; her 
Christian name was Mary). 

It should be noted that Sir Charles Firth, 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
gives Tuke as the son of George Tuke of Fray- 
ling, Essex (from Foster, ‘ Gray’s Inn Regis- 


| ter,’ p. 208,where, however, the place-name is 


Frayting) ; while G. E. C., in the ‘ Complete 
Baronetage,’ makes him a son of Thomas 
Tuke of Layer Marney, by his second wife 
Judith North (the silence of the Essex Visita- 
tion of 1634 by itself would make this parent- 
age unlikely). 

I must insist on the conjectural nature of 
this pedigree. I hope either that further evi- 
dence will be produced to establish it as cor- 
rect, or that it may assist in the production 
of a correct pedigree, The regard that Tuke 


Gore (Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, | enjoyed in his life-time has proved per- 


28. ii. 228, 245-6) ; he had a daughter Judith | manent: to know him is to like him. 
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Bryan Tuke 


North 


Christopher Wase 
of London, 
Goldsmith, 

d. 22 Sept., 1605, 
aged 66, 
] 


Elizabeth, 


George Tuke = Chris 


Bryan, Christopher. 


George. 


topher Wase 


Sir Brian Tuke 


I 

Margaret (2) = George Tuke= (1)— 
da. of Wm. | of Layer | 
Morrice. Marney. | 

Ss 


=Thomas Tuke=Jane Bettinson. 
| of Aldersgate. 


| | 
Thomas, = Peter Tuke 
22 years old da. of | 
In 1634, eS | 
Christmas. | 
Seven other 
children. 


coe si | 
| 

| 
William Prettyman 


(Bacton) 
| In Suffolk. 


Pet Saggeres: 


——_— 7 —~ - a a 


| | 


Susan = Sir Jo. Wood. | Other children, 


Elizabeth 


Edw. Pigott. 
Dorothy (1) = Sir John Prettyman = 

| daughter died Dec., 1633. | 
Anne = (2 ot Sir | 
‘t Drury. | 


(2) Mary, da. of 
Wm. Bourcher, 


(1) = of Barnsley. 


| 

ea aa reer | 

| Rlizabeth = (Sir) Richard William 
; ; ; een Browne of Prettyman 


| Deptford. and others. 
Other | 
children. Mary = 









— Gore. John Evelyn. 


John Wase = (?) Susan Welby. 
| 
(?) 
j Christopher Wase 
1! Tuke the poet. 
| 
Sir Charles Tuke 
died unmarried. 





Sir Sa 
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II. 
Sir SaMuEL Tuke: His Two Wives. 
The first Lady Tuke was Mary Guldeford, 
who died at Paris in child-birth on 30 Aug. 


(iii. Cal. Sept.), 1666, presumably N.S. She | 
was buried in the former Convent of the Eng- | 
lish Augustinian Canonesses, rue des Fossés- | 


Saint-Victor ; her epitaph—as Maria Pudel- 
ford—is given from an old MS. copy, by E. 
Raunié, Epitaphier du vieux Paris, i. (1890), 
98 (and for the MS. pp. xlv - xlviii). 


She was apparently the daughter of Edward 


Guldeford by Catherine, daughter of John | 
Petre (Hasted, ‘ Kent,’ fol., ili, 83). Edward | 


Guldeford was the son of Sir Henry Gulde- 
ford by Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Som- 
erset, fourth earl of Worcester. 
other daughter of Worcester, married Thomas 
Lord Arundell of Wardour and was the 


mother of Henry, third Lord Arundell of | é 
td De ma Pc, | ae whe carried out the publication of Dun- 


Wardour (Collins, ‘ Peerage,’ i, 230). This 
pedigree will explain Evelyn’s references to 


Blanch, an- | 


the near kinship between Lady Tuke and Lord | 


Arundell of Wardour 
The second Lady Tuke was Mary Sheldon. 
A Sheldon pedigree, drawn up by Anthony 


Wood, and printed in his ‘ Life and Times,’ | 


iii, 101, shows her as the daughter of Edward 
Sheldon of Stratton. and not of Ralph Shel- 
don, as given in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ through a misreading of Wood’s 
‘ Athenae,’ iv, 206. ‘ 

Besides his son Charles, Tuke had two 
daughters; some information about them is 
given in Miscellanea Genealogica et Herald- 
wa, New Series, i. (1874), p. 196. 

KE. S. pe Beer. 


LONDON BOOKSELLERS 


AND PUBLISHERS, 1700-1750 


(See ante pp. 39, 60, 76, 114, 130, 150, 185, 
203, 219, 255 275. 291. and 93. 169, 240, 
313, 328). 


SUPPLEMENTARY Notes, VI. 





Matter, Epwarp. Mention having been 
made of Samuel Buckley and his connection 
with the Daily Courant, the first daily news- 


paper, we should not omit Edward Mallet, | 


who was the first printer of that paper from 


1 March to 22 April, 1703. His address at | 


that time was “against the Ditch at Fleet 
Bridge,” which corresponds with that given 
to A. Mallet, bookseller, in 1704, and is very 


similar to that of Elizabeth Mallet, book- | 
seller and printer, in 1702, and also of David | 








| Mallet, printer, in 1689 (?). 
| Matter, ExizapetH. (See above). Book- 
| seller and printer, next door to the King’s 
| Arms (the Yerm Catalogues give it as the 
Queen’s Arms) Tavern by the Ditch-side near 
Fleet Bridge, 1702. Previously she was at the 
Hat and Hawk in Bridle Lane and in 1685 
/in Black Horse Alley, near Fleet Bridge 
| (Plomer), She issued an Advertisement to 
| Booksellers warning them against a pirated 
| edition of ‘The Danger of Priestcraft.’ A 
copy of it is in the Bagford Bills. 
Mattuus, 8. (? Saran). Arber’s ‘Term 
Catalogues’ give two entries in 1704 of S. 
Malthus, in London House Yard near the 
West End of St. Paul’s. The same imprint 
appears on a poem entitled ‘ Thalia,’ pub- 
lished in 1705. Plomer states that this pub- 
lisher was Sarah Malthus, the widow of 
Thomas Malthus (see below), and that it was 


ton’s ‘ Life and Errors’ in 1705. Dunton 
certainly speaks of the widow of Malthus in 
friendly terms and alludes to her as “‘ our 
new publisher.’ It is evident, from the many 
bitter things that Dunton says of her in his 
‘Letter to His Creditors’ (1706), that their 
business relationship had ended in a violent 
quarrel and that Mrs. Malthus had attached 
his stock for debt. The imprint on ‘ Life 
and Errors’ is ‘‘ S. Malthus.’? Dr. Woop 
takes this to stand for Samuel Malthus; but 
except for his statement I have found no trace 
of this bookseller. Dr. Woop also assumes 


| that the Malthus referred to by Dunton (p. 
| 220) was this Samuel Malthus, but I think 
| he may have overlooked a previous reference 
| of Dunton’s (p. 86), where the allusion is 


quite plainly made to ‘‘ my old neighbour, 
Mr. Thomas Malthus, who lived at the Sun 
in the Poultry,’’ and it seems likely that both 
| references apply to the same man. 
Matruus, THomas. Reference to this book- 
seller has been omitted though Plomer 
thought that he overlapped the opening of the 
eighteenth century. The last entry of Thomas 
Malthus in Arber’s ‘ Term Catalogues’ is in 
1686 when he was at the Sun in the Poultry. 
He was the husband of Sarah Malthus (see 
above) and is alluded to, more than once, 
by Dunton in his ‘ Life and Errors.’ 
Mansy, Ricwarp. His ful) address was 
Prince’s Arms, Ludgate Hill over against 
the Old Bailey. He is also found in part- 
| nership with W. Innys at the West End 
of St. Paul’s, c. 1740. The stock of Rich- 
ard Manby ‘‘ who hath left off trade’’ was 
sold by auction 18 Jan., 1763. 
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Mansuip, SaMuet. Previous to moving to 
the Ship, near the Royal Exchange, in Corn- 
hill, about the year 1694, he was publishing 
at the sign of the Black Bull, over against 
the Royal Exchange from 1687 onwards. 
(Plomer). 

Marsu, Cuarves (1744-1756). He should 
certainly not be omitted from this list. Re- 
cord of this bookseller is found in Timperley 
and contemporary advertisements. One of 
these, in the Public Advertiser, 2 Feb., 1756, 
announces the appearance of ‘‘ The Winter’s 
Tale, a play aitered from Shakespeare by C. 
Marsh.’’ The advertisement includes a 
verse by the author commencing 

Think’st thou, the Swan of Avon spreads her 

wings, 


Her brooding wings, for thee alone to plume | 


And nestle there, O Garrick? 

Timperley records another facetious poem 
by this bookseller entitled ‘ The Library, An 
Epistle from a Bookseller to a Gentleman, 
his customer, desiring him to discharge his 
bill’ (1766), which concludes 

The sum of all then is, [ beg, 

And you shall have both hat and leg, 
Your Worship would discharge your bill 
That I my contract may fulfil. 

These effusions emanated from 
Marsh’s shop at Cicero’s Head in Round 
Court in the Strand. He removed from 
there to Charing Cross, not far from the 
corner of Northumberland House, ‘‘ turning 
down to Westminster.”’ The earliest im- 
print I have found of his in Round Court 
is 1744, and the latest one, at the same 
address, is 1756. Timperley says that 
Samuel Leacroft, bookseller at Charing Cross, 
““succeeded to the shop and business of that 
singular genius Charles Marsh.’’ One of 
Marsh’s apprentices was Thomas Evans an- 
other bookseller who was known for his sense 
of humour. (See ‘ D. N. B.’). 

MARSHALL, WILLIAM. (See under JoHN 
MarsHatt and JosepH MarsHaLt, ante p. 
204). Plomer gives him in (1) Butcher’s Hall 


Charles 


Lane (1676); (2) Bible in Newgate Street | 


(1679-1725) ; (3) Bible in Gracechurch Street, 
1685. He took his son Joseph into partner- 
ship about the year 1700. [I have a trade 


book-label of William and Joseph Marshall | 


at the Bible in Newgate Street over against 


the Blue-Coat Hospital Gate, and I have seen | 


one of Joseph Marshall at the same address. 

MaTTHEWS, EMANUEL. 
date of this bookseller still later than 1724. 
He was concerned in the publication of one 
of Dr. Isaac Watts’s works in 1731. 


We can extend the | 





| Mrap, M. (See under Danret Meap, ante 

p. 204). Plomer takes the Mr. Mead men- 
| tioned by Dunton (p. 252) to be M. Mead of 
Gutter Lane (1697 ?-1703) and not Danie] 
Mead of Snow Hill. 

Meapows, Witt1AM. He was still adver. 
tising in the London Evening Post in 1747, 
and Hilton Price, in his ‘ Signs of Cornhill,’ 
gives him at the Angel, Cornhill up till 1751, 
The stock of ‘‘ William Meadows lately de- 
ceased ’’ was sold by auction 5 June, 1760. 

Mercuet, J. His name can be added from 
a List of London publishers 1737-43 which 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 6S, ii, 141, and 
Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of Fleet Street ’ quotes 
an advertisement (1737) of his announcing 
the forthcoming publication of the Alchy- 
mist; or Weekly Laboratory, by J. Mechel, 
| at the King’s Arms, next the Leg Tavern 

in Fleet Street. J. Mechel was succeeded 

by H. Goreham (see ante p. 242). Timper- 
ley mentions a weekly paper, the Enter- 
tainer, published by a Mr. Mechel, of which 
the first issue appeared’ in September, 1754. 

Mecuett, Mrs. M. Her name appears in 
an advertisement in the London Evening 

Post, 28 Nov., 1747, announcing the publica- 

tion of ‘‘ Letters from the Westminster Jour- 
nal printed and sold by M. Mechell at her 
Printing Office the King’s Arms in Fleet 
Street ’’ where she sold also various school- 
books, She was still there in 1751. 
Merere, H, Although best known as a 
printer, his name may be added to this list 
on the strength of his imprint on Steel’s 

‘An Account of the Fish-Pool’ (1718) 

‘* Printed and sold by H. Meere at the 
Black Fryer in Black Fryers.’’ He is first 
heard of at that address in 1708 when he 
advertised his ‘Scriptoria, or, Written 
Print Hand . . ... fit for Bills of Lading, 
Bills of Sale, etc.’ He printed the Daily 
Post and the British Journal. He is last 
heard of in the Old Bailey in 1724. (Plomer). 
Mipwinter, Danret, I and II. The re- 
cords of these booksellers are confusing and 
dificult to distinguish. Plomer gives D. 
Midwinter the elder in’ partnership — with 
Thomas Leigh at the Rose and Crown in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard 1698-1704. Leigh and 
Midwinter’s entries in Arber’s ‘ Term Cata- 
logues ’’ do not go beyond 1704 but after that 
year Midwinter’s address is still given at the 
| Rose and Crown until 1708, and the year fol- 
lowing he is at the Three Crowns in St. 
| Paul’s Churchyard. Dr. Woop thinks that 
| the man at the Three Crowns was ‘“‘ another 
| Daniel Midwinter’ but Arber’s entries run on 
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quite consecutively and are in 
with a mere change of address. Plomer ap- 
pears to concur with that explanation. I 
have not traced him at this address later than 
1725. The stock of a Daniel Midwinter was 
sold by auction 4 Aug., 1743, but the cata- 
logue does not refer to him as “‘ deceased ”’ 
so one can infer that he was still living at 
that date. This may have been D, Midwin- 
ter II. Timperley states that Daniel Mid- 
winter died 19 June, 1759; Dr. Woop gives 
the date of his death as 19 June, 1757. 
Plomer, however, who was well acquainted 
with Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary,’ says that 
“the date of Midwinter’s death is unknown”’ 
and adds that he was succeeded by his son 
Daniel II, though one cannot help noticing 
that in the extract of his will, given by Tim- 
perley and quoted by Dr. Woop, no mention 
is made of a son. It will be seen below that 


Edward Midwinter moved to the Three 
Crowns and Looking Glass in St. Paul’s 


Churchyard about 1730. 

Mipwinter, Epwarp. The name of this 
printer and bookseller should be added. He 
was at “‘ the Star in Pye-Corner near West 
Smithfield ’’ but such imprints as I have 
noted of his at this address have been with- 
out date. Plomer places him here 1710-1725 
and records that he published ‘ The North- 
amptonshire Wonder’ in 1710. He was 
principally a printer and publisher of broad- 
sides and chap-books. By about 1723 he had 
got into very low water and with his family, 
sought refuge in the Mint, a district in South- 
wark which harboured insolvent debtors and 
lawless persons. In the ‘ Life of Thomas 
Gent’ (p, 113) it is stated that this Edward 
Midwinter married the daughter (or perhaps 
daughter-in-law) of Thomas Norris, (q.v.) the 
wealthy bookseller of the Looking Glass on 
London Bridge, in about 1720. Gent had 
been in the employment of Midwinter at Pie 
Corner, so his testimony on this point may 
be accepted. The records in Plomer’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ do not extend beyond 1725 but they 
tell us that Norris retired from business 
about that year and Syer Cuming, in _ his 
paper on ‘ Traders’ Signs on London Bridge,’ 
says that Edward Midwinter succeeded Nor- 
ris (q.v.) about 1725, at the Looking Glass.1 
An advertisement in Fog’s Weekly Journal 
(1 Aug., 1730) announces that E. Midwinter 
had removed from the Looking Glass on Lon- 








1 This Looking Glass was not the one by St. | 
Magnus’ Church, but was situated in the centre 
of London Bridge. (See under T. Norris). 


accordance | 


don Bridge to the Three Crowns and Look- 
ing Glass in St. Paul’s Churchyard. In 
1752 he published ‘ New Remarks of London,’ 
collected by the Company of Parish Clerks, 
from the sign of the Looking Glass and Three 
Crowns in St. Paul’s Churchyard. This 
addition of the Three Crowns to the old sign 
links him up with the Daniel Midwinter 
(q.v.) who traded under it at St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

Miuian, Jonn. Some light can be thrown 
on the early history of this bookseller. It is 
said that James Thomson, the poet, lodged 
with Millan during 1725 at “a honse num- 
bered 30, Charing Cross.’’ (See ‘ D. N. B.’). 
‘Winter’ was published under Millan’s 
auspices in 1726. I have a note of the im- 
print of the first edition of ‘Summer. . .’ 
‘* Printed for J. Millan at Locke’s-Head in 
New Street, near the upper end of the Hay- 
market,’’ 1727. This would be New Street, 
Spring Gardens. Another poem of Thom- 
son’s entitled ‘ Britannia’ was advertised 
in 1729 as ‘‘ Printed for J. Millan, lately 
remov’d from the Blue Anchor in Pall Mall 
to Mr. Redin’s, a Pewterer, in German 
Street and sold by him at his Shop near the 
Horse Guards .. .”’» This advertisement was 
reprinted s.v, ‘Two Hundred Years Ago’ at 
clvi, 292. In the same year, John Millan 
published another piece for Thomson—‘ A 
Poem sacred to the Memory of Isaac Newton ’ 
but in the following year (1728) the poet 
changed his publisher and it was Andrew 
Miller (q.v.) who issued ‘ Spring.’ ‘ The 
Seasons’ came out in 1730; this volume in- 
cluded ‘ Autumn,’ which had not appeared 
separately. 

Mittak, ANDREW. Buchanan’s Head, 
known in Tonson’s time as Shakespeare’s 
Head, was not in Catherine Street but in 
the Strand, opposite Catherine Street, at No. 
141. Millar changed the sign to Buchanan’s 
Head because he had become known under 
that sign at his shop at the east end of 
the Strand ‘‘ over against St. Clement’s 
Church.’’? In 1751 he published Fielding’s 
‘Amelia’ for which he paid the author 
£1,000. In 1767 he handed over his busi- 
ness to Cadell who had been his apprentice. 
An account of Millar is given in the 
*D. N. 'B:’ 

Miter, Susannan. Her name should be 
included in this list for, according to Plomer, 
she was still carrying on the business of 
William Miller in the year 1700. Plomer 


| Was wrong in his conjecture that she was 
‘ Miller’s daughter — she was his wife as is 


+ 
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shown by her advertisement (1695) ‘‘ Mrs. 


Susannah Miller, widow of William Miller, | 


bookseller and stationer, is removed from this 
sign (the Acorn at the West end of St. Paul’s 


Churchyard) to the Acorn at the South-east | 


corner of the Said Yard, near Watling Street, 
by Paul’s Chain.’’ (Hilton Price (op. cit.). 
The sign of W. Miller’s shop was also known 
as ‘‘ The Gilded Acorn ”’ or ‘‘ Golden Acorn.” 

Minors, Rapa. 
known to me from his interesting trade-card 
which would have been engraved about 1740. 


No other trace of him has been found. f 
should be glad to receive any information | 
concerning him. His address was “ at | 


Prior’s Head in St. Clement’s Churchyard, 
near Temple Bar in the Strand.’ This is 


the only instance I have met with where | 


the poet Matthew Prior was commemorated 
on a sign-board. 

Monrtacu, R. 
Queen Street, near Drury Lane 1718 (?) 
(Plomer). 


Morven, Rozert. Plomer appears to have | 


been quite correct in stating that this carto- 
grapher and publisher was still in business in 
1702 (cf. ante p. 205). His ‘ New Description 
and State of England’ first appeared then; 
and he published his ‘ Introduction to Astro- 


nomy’ from the Atlas in Cornhill, in that _ 


same year, (Arber iii, 308, 309). He died in 
the parish of St. Christopher le Stock, 1703. 
His ‘ Fifty-six New and Accurate Maps of 
Great Britain, Ireland and Wales’ was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1708/9. (Chubb’s 
‘Printed Maps’). 

Mors, Tuomas, “ At the Sign of the Lute 
on the Northside of St. Paul’s Churchyard ”’ 
made and sold ‘‘ mathematical books and in- 
struments for sea and land, globes, spheres, 


maps, sea plats, charts and prints.’’ His 
shop-card has every appearance of having 
been engraved about 1740-50 but I have 


failed to find any other trace of him. I 
should be glad of any information concern- 
ing him. He bears the name of the-author 
of ‘The Mariner’s boke, containing godly 
and necessary orders and prayers, to be ob- 
served in every ship, both for the mariners 
and all others whatsoever they be that shall 
travaile on the sea for their voyage.’ By 
Thomas Mors. This book was printed by H. 
Bynneman in 1575. (Timperley). 

Mortimer, Davip. Was a 


French and Latin books and according to Hil- 
ton Price’s ‘Signs of the Strand’ he was 
trading between 1697 and 1703. 


I have his 


. 


This bookseller is only | 


Richard Montagu was at | 
the Book Warehouse at the Corner of Great | 


dealer in| 








| book-label engraved by Sturt, which gives the 

address at Erasmus’s Head, near Bedford 
| House in the Strand. The same engraving 
was used on the book-label of Peter Dunoyer 
(y.v.) bookseller at Erasmus’s Head, near 
Fountain Tavern in the Strand. Hilton 
Price gives him there in 1721. 

Mortiock, GEorGE. The stock of ‘‘ George 
| Mortlock, deceased ’’ was sold by auction 
12 Nov., 1722. 

Morte, Bensamin. The position of his 
shop in Fleet Street was opposite St. Dun- 
stan’s Church. Some time between 1737 and 
1743 he was in partnership with Charles 
Bathurst (q.v.) (‘ N. & Q.’ 6S. ii, 141), who 
succeeded him. The stock of Benjamin Motte 
was sold by auction 9 Dec., 1740. Timper. 
| ley records the date of his death 12 March, 

1758. Dr, Woop is probably the victim of a 

mis-print in giving this as 12 March, 1738. 

Newsury JoHN. Well remembered as a 
pioneer of books for children and as Gold- 
smith’s publisher, he is perhaps most famous 
as the original purveyor of ‘‘ Dr. James’s 
Powders.’’ He was introduced to this pro- 
fitable business through Dr. Johnson’s friend- 
ship with Dr. James. The story has been 
told in ‘N. & Q.’ exlviii. (1925) and in 1930 
there was a prolonged correspondence in The 
Times concerning this famous remedy, cul- 
minating in a leading article and a repro- 
duction of John Newbery’s trade-card (The 
Times, Jan. 10 and 14, 1930). 

NicHotson, Jonn. Plomer gives two ad- 
dresses for this bookseller (1) King’s Arms, 
Little Britain; (2) Queen’s Arms, Little 
Britain, and comments on the fact that the 
change was not made at the time of Queen 
Anne’s accession but some years later. It is 
true that there is one entry given by Arber in 
1708, where the address is given as the 
Queen’s Arms, but this is an isolated instance 
and in a hundred other entries of John 
Nicholson’s, between 1698 and 1711, the King’s 
Arms is given throughout. It looks as though 
the 1708 entry was mis-worded. The latest 
recorded publication by Nicholson is 1715 
(Nichols, ‘ Lit. Anecd.’), but the year of his 
death has not been given. It would appear 
that he partially retired from business in 
1718, for there were two sales of his stock 
in that year; and he may have died about 
three years later, for the remainder of the 

| stock of ‘‘ John Nicholson, deceased ’’ was 

sold by auction 25 May, 1721. 

Nicks, Jonny. Plomer supplies his ad- 
dress, White Hart in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

| Hilton Price gives him here in 1723. He 
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was bankrupt in 1725 when his stock was sold 
by auction on 13 Sept. ; 

Noste, Francis, As records of this booksel- 
ler have not been found earlier than 1741 this 
fact would account for Plomer having ‘failed 
to notice him.”’ (cf. ante p. 206), Plomer’s 
‘Dictionary ’ does not extend beyond the year 
1725. The earliest imprint I have found of 
Francis Noble is on Daniel Defoe’s ‘ For- 
tunes of Moll Flanders ’ 
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which was published | 


at Otway’s Head in St. Martin’s Court, near | 


Leicester Fields in 1741. 
of Defoe’s ‘ Journal of the Plague,’ which 
was re-titled ‘ History of the Great Plague in 
London ’ (1754) was ‘‘ printed and sold by F. 
and J. Noble at their Circulating Libraries 
in King Street, Covent Garden and in St. 


The second edition | 
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works of a religious character. The stock 
of John Noon, deceased was sold by auction 
10 Feb., 1763. In the list of publishers, 
1737-43 (see above) occur the names of Noon 
and Gray in the Poultry. Hilton Price re- 
cords a Mr. Noon, seller of lamp clocks at 
the White Hart in the Poultry, in 1731. 
Norris, THomas, Records of the various 
booksellers at the Looking Glass on London 
Bridge are conflicting. Confusion has arisen 
either from failure to recognise the fact that 
there were two bookshops with this sign on 
the Bridge at the same time, or from lack 


| of clear discrimination between them. One 


Martin’s Court near Leicester Square.” I | 


have an attractive trade-card, engraved by 


Ravenet, of Francis Noble’s Large Circulat- | 


ing Library at Otway’s Head in King Street, 
Covent Garden ‘‘ where books are lent to 
read... 
Tradesmen’s Cards’ Pl]. lii). The costumes 
portrayed date this about 1745. By 1768 the 
library had been moved to Otway’s Head, 
opposite Gray’s Inn Gate, Holborn (No. 325). 
London Directories give him here up till 
1784, and possibly later. Noble’s must have 


been one of the earliest circulating libraries | 


started in London. Wright’s in the Strand 


is usually stated to have been the first in | 
1740 (cf. W. BatHor, ante p. 96).2 There were | 


two other circulating libraries run by mem- 
bers of the Noble family about this time, of 
which I have book-labels. One 
Noble’s at Dryden’s Head in St. Martin’s 


was John | 


at half a guinea a year."* (‘ London | 


was at the north end of St. Magnus Church ; 
it is so described in some of the advertise- 
ments and imprints. The position of the 
other was unknown, but this has now become 
defined by reference to the rent-books of the 
Bridge House Estate in which it is entered 
as ‘‘ the twentieth house counting from the 
North End.’’ This would bring it to midway 
between the old draw-bridge and the opening 
in the houses known as ‘‘ The Square,’’ i.e., 
in the centre of the bridge. My belief is 
that it was this latter house which was the 
one occupied by T. Norris from about 1695 
(possibly earlier) until about 1725, when he 
handed over the business to Edward Mid- 
winter (see above). The latest imprint which 
I have noted of T. Norris is from a chap- 
book ‘ The True History of the Marquess of 


Salus and Patient Grissel,’ dated 1724. 
| Norris retired to Highgate and died there 
in 1732. 
Nowezn, N. He was in Duck Lane from 
1681. AmMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


Court, near Cranbourn Alley; he may have | 
been the junior partner of F. and J. Noble | 


referred to above. 


The other was Samuel | 


Noble’s at Pope’s Head, in Carnaby Street, | 


near Carnaby Market. 
Noon, Joun. Dates for this bookseller 
can be found before 1749. His name appears 


RAMLEY’S SEEDLING.—It may be well 
to establish the etymological origin of 


| this estimable apple while direct evidence is 


| Matthew Bramley, a 


amongst the publishers of books which were | 


reviewed in ‘The Works of the Learned,’ 
1737-43 (°N. & Q.’ 6 S. ii, 141). Hilton 
Price gives him at the White Hart, near 
Mercers’ Chapel, Cheapside, between those 
dates and several of his advertisements ap- 
peared in London Evening Post during the 
year 1747. The latest advertisement of his 
which I have record of is dated 1760 when 
he was at the White Hart in the Poultry. 
He seems to have confined his publications to 





2 For notes on Samuel Fancourt’s Circulating 
Library see ante p. 319 and post p. 358. 


It takes its name from Mr. 
butcher of Southwell 
(Notts.), who first grew it about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. It is uncertain 
whence be obtained the original graft. 

I am indebted to Mr. Douglas Seymour, of 
the County Technical College, Newark, for 
the following clear account, obtained from 
Mr. H. Merryweather, who is still, at a ven- 
erable age, the senior director of the famous 
Merryweather Nurseries, Southwell : 

In the autumn of 1856 I met a gardener in 
the streets of Southwell with a basket of very 
fine apples. said to him, “ What have you 
got there? ” and he replied, “ It is Mr. Bram- 
ley’s apple and a very fine one too. It grows 


still available. 
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in his garden in Shiela, 
see Mr. Bramley and his apple-tree. 
full of beautiful fruit. 

| was a young man at the time, but knew | 
most of the apples of any consequence, and, on 
seeing this tree, | was at once struck with the 
marvellous appearance of this wonderful 
variety, and inquired of Mr. Bramley the 
name. He replied, ‘‘ It is my apple, raised in 
my garden, and its name is Bramley’s seed- 
ting. 

1 asked him for some grafts and he told me 
to take what I liked. From that time I worked 
all trees I had room for and by degrees I had 
a fine stock. 

I then had fruiting trees in the Nursery 
which more than ever confirmed my opinion 
of its great value and I considered it to be the 
finest apple on earth. 

E. W. 


it 


Nottingham. 
OGARTH’S ‘ COCKPIT.’ — The correct 
title of this picture, published in 1759, 

s ‘ Pit Ticket’; but many will better recog- 
nise the subject if I refer to it as ‘ The Cock- 
pit.’ It has been persistently stated in print, 
and the error is still prevalent, that the in- 
terior here represented is that of a London 
cockpit. To give but two examples, the 
‘D. N. B.’ (sub ‘Hogarth’) says it. was 
‘* probably ”’ the pit in Birdcage Walk; and 
the late Sir Walter Gilbey, in his ‘ Sport in 
the Olden Time,’ called it the ‘‘ Cockpit 
Royal, Westminster.’’ Sir Walter doubtless 
had in mind the famous pit in  Tufton 
Street, Westminster; but this was not opened 
until 1816, so can be ruled out as impossible. 
Evidently the Royal Arms denicted in the 
background have led people to jump to the 
conclusion that Hogarth portrayed the Cock- 
pit Royal in Birdeage Walk. Quite apart 
from the fact that a_ well-known print, 
** Cockpit Royal, 1796,’’ shows a different in- 
terior to that of Hogarth’s pit, it seems to 
have been overlooked that the vit in Bird- 
cage Walk was not by any means the only 
cne to enjoy the title of ‘‘ Cockpit Royal.”’ 
There was one at Windsor, referred to in the | 
London Gazette of 1684, and the same pub- 
lication in 1678 refers to ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Cock Pit’? at Newmarket. I will tabulate 
my reasons for supposing that the latter was 
the pit of Hogarth’s famous nicture. 

(1). The Royal Arms certainly signify a 
** Cockpit Royal,’ and it is known that 
Charles II and William III were constant | 
patrons of the sport of cocking at stall 
ket. 


was | 
| the foreground 


| make, 
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(3) The jockeys among the spectators jy 
suggest Newmarket  rathe 


| than London. 


(4) The Sporting Magazine for April, 
1797, (i.e. only thirty-three years afte 
Hogarth’ s death), reproduced the engraving, 
and stated that the scene was ‘ supposed to 
be laid at Newmarket.”’ 

Charles II’s pit at Newmarket was on the 
site of the present Town Hall, in the cellar 
of which are portions of the old cockpit’ 
walls. Another cockpit on the Mill Hill was 
in use in the nineteenth century, but |] 
ceri this was opened long after Hogarth’s 
aays 


Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any 
particulars concerning Lord Albemarle 
Bertie, the central figure in this Hogarth 


picture? Beyond the facts that he was the 
second son of the second Duke of Ancaster, 
was a blind man, and died unmarried in 
1765, I can discover nothing about him. 


Witrrep H. Hotpey. 


RACAN AND BURMAH: AN UY. 
FOUNDED STORY. — When looking 
through a recently published volume entitled 
‘Dress, Drink, and Drums,’ by the late 
Ernest Crawley, which contains much of in- 
terest to students of folk-lore, I noticed a 
statement which struck me as so_ patently 
absurd that I suspected it to be a traveller's 
tale intended for the marines, and accepted 
too credulously by the author ; for it is given, 
not as a legend, but as a fact:—‘‘ The King 
of Burmah suggested to the King of Aracan 
to dress his soldiers as women. They conse- 
quently became effeminate and weak.’ (p. 
145). 

Accordingly, I looked up the authority 
cited—‘‘ T. Wl[rectius H.] Lewin, ‘ Wild 
Races of South-Eastern India’ (1870), pp. 
137-138 ’’—and found that Lewin does not 
or even report, any such statement. 
He is relating a story told him by one of 
the chiefs of a hill-tribe, to explain why the 


| men coiled their hair at the back of the 


head like women, instead of on the top of 
the head over the forehead, like other men. 
Summarized very briefly, the tale is to the 
| effect that in the time of the chief’s gran¢- 
father, the King of Burma wished to conquer 
Aracan, and one of his wise men volunteered 
| to prepare the way. So he proceeded to 
Aracan and told the king that he was 3 


(2) In the background will be observed a | magician and had fled from Burmah, be 
framed picture of ‘Nan Rawlincs who was a 
famous cock-feeder at Newmarket. 





cause the king threatened to kill him for 
refusing to turn all the houses of the capital 
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into solid gold, which he could do, but would 
not (reason given for refusal not not stated). 
The King of Aracan did not repeat the de- 
mand for gold houses, but was satisfied with 
the magician’s promise to make him invinci- 
ble; for which purpose he gave his guest a 
free hand. To begin with, the wise man de- 
clared that the royal city was built without 
magic, and that this must be remedied. Ac- 
cordingly, he levelled all the walls of the 
city and buried at the four corners a charm 
by which the inhabitants became faint- 
hearted. (Presumably he told the king a dif- 
ferent story). ‘Then he told the king that he 


and his people must coil their hair at the | 
back of the head like women, instead of on | 


the top; and his instructions were duly car- 
ried out. He also caused the shape of the 
spoon used in Aracan to be altered, and filed 
down the king’s teeth. (The reasons for 
these reforms is not explained). When he 
had reduced the whole country to a condi- 
tion of woman’s weakness (presumably by 
the means quoted above, for no others are 
mentioned), the wise man absconded, and the 
King of Burma invaded and 
Aracan. Thereupon the narrator’s grand- 
father took’ the tribe and fled to the Chit- 
tagong Hills. But the power of the charm 


endured even unto the third generation, for | 


the men still coiled their hair at the back 
of the head and were not so brave as for- 
merly (pp. 134-8). 


Lewin relates this ingenuous tale without | 


comment, but it looks to me like one of those 


aetiological myths commonly invented to ex- | 


plain anything curious, from a custom to a 
coat-of-arms; perhaps it would have been 
more credible if it had alleged that the alter- 
ation in the mode of wearing the hair was 
Imposed on the conquered by the conquerors. 
Apparently, in Lewin’s time, there was 
nothing to prevent the men of the tribe from 
coiling their hair in the masculine way if 
they wished to do so, as one would expect 
if they really believed that the current fash- 
lon affected their courage. But possibly they 
found it convenient to have such an excuse 
for lack of courage. 

Anyhow, there is not a word about the 
King of Aracan’s soldiers, or anyone else, 
being dressed as women; and Crawley’s 
statement may take its place with other 
exploded stories of males being dressed as 
females. Of. my notes on ‘A Condorcet 


Myth’ (exlviii. 259) and ‘ A Marken Island | 


Custom ’ (elviii, 273). 
G. H. Wuite. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


NEA SOLD IN PACKETS. — I am anxious 

to find out, if possible, who were 
the first tea merchants to sell tea in packets 
to grocers and others—I mean in quarter- 
pound, half-pound, and pound parcels, ready 
wrapped and labelled, with the name of the 
wholesale firm appearing thereon. 

When tea was first introduced into Eng- 
land it was sold by glass-sellers, silk mer- 
cers, drapers, chemists and other trades- 
| men, before the grocer took it up, in fact 
one may sometimes even now hear the ex- 
pression, referring to purchasing something, 
‘Oh! get it at the tea grocer’s.”’ 

Then there gradually came a general de- 
mand for this ‘‘ heaven sent therb,’’ and 
grocers stocked it. The public taste for it 
has never since diminished nor, do I think, 
it ever will. 

For over a hundred years the grocer had 
obtained his supplies from his wholesale mer- 
chant, and sometimes blended them himself ; 
in any case, he did not ever advertise or sell 
anybody else’s tea; all the teas he sold were 
his own blends. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there arose a number of tea firms who exten- 
sively advertised, and sold tea, both whole- 
sale and retail, and in small quantities as 
well as larger ones. for distribution ; a few of 
the names occurring to me being Sparrow’s, 
Eagleton’s, the London Tea Company, and 
the Genuine Tea Company. These people 
all sought to supply the public in country 
places who were at a distance from London, 
and could not therefore get to the adver- 
tisers’ emporiums. They tried to make agents 
of the grocers, but, not unnaturally, the 
grocer said, ‘‘ Why should I sell your tea, 
I’ve got my own blends,’’ and so these firms 
made agents of any other likely tradesmen 
who would take the matter up. 

One of the earliest distributors of packet 
tea was the one-time old-fashioned firm of 
Horniman, now for many years absorbed in 
a larger concern. Many old Londoners must 
remember Horniman’s huge wholesale pre- 
mises in Wormwood Street. in the heart of 
the City of London. Horniman’s struck out 
in a new direction. They sought the aid of 
chemists, confectioners, and the like shops 
(not grocer’s), and provided a rather attrac- 
tive glass case for the counter, to keep the 
| packets in. They at once by this measure 
| did a good trade, but in process of time, 
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other competitive firms came along, and it 
must be some years now since one could buy 
‘“Ornament’s tea,’’ as some country-folk 
called it. 

I have recently come across an interesting 
engraved trade-card, in brown stipple, with 
the following inscription below a view of St. 
James’s Tower, Bury St. Edmunds, with the 
shop adjoining: it — ‘‘ Deck, Bookseller, 
Stationer, and Dealer in Twining’s Teas, at 
the Post Office, adjoining St. James’s Tower, 
Bury St. Edms.’’ 

The view shows a double-fronted shop, at 
a corner, (with side door), and the name 
‘“Deck ’’ in the middle of the facia; the 
left hand has the words ‘‘ Post Office,’’ and 
the right ‘‘ Twining’s Teas,’’ the whole being 
surmounted, along the entire length, by the 
inscription, in large letters, ‘‘ Sun Fire 
Office,’ — an early example. I should 
imagine the date of this card to be of the 
late eighteenth, or early nineteenth century ; 
it must certainly be anterior to Messrs. 
Horniman’s distributing scheme. 

Unfortunately we have no record of the 
date when we (i.e., Twinings) first sold our 
tea in packets, to be retailed by others, and 
although I have a rather varied and exten- 
sive collection of items connected with our 
old-established business, and the tea trade 
generally, I can find nothing to help me in 
this matter. I am therefore hoping that some 
old member of the fellowship of ‘N. and Q.’ 
may come to my assistance with his or her 
recollections, 

Some of our old books reveal the fact that 
we (although keeping a_ coffee house our- 
selves), sold tea and coffee to other coffee 
houses, and to grocers as well, vet I cannot 
trace any entry relating to supplying tea in 
packets for re-sale. 

EK. E. Newron. 

Twining’s, W.C. 


BOYNE FAMILY OF DONEGAL.—I shall 

be very grateful if any of your readers 
can help me to trace the familv of Lord 
Boyne, whose daughter, sometime about 
1685, married Captain Charles Stewart of 
Horn Head, Co. Donegal. There was an old 
house belonging to the Boyne’s near Rosa- 
penna, Co. Donegal, which was destroyed by 
drifting sands. 


216, Strand, 


A. EK. F. Howarp. 


HiICHENS FAMILY OF ST. IVES.—Can | 


anyone acquainted with the history of 
this family tell me anything of Henry 
Hichens, who had a daughter Alathea, who 
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C. Roy Hup estoy, 


THE MOTOR OMNIBUS: DATE 
WANTED.—In what year did the 


General Omnibus Company replace the horse. 
drawn vehicles by the motor omnibuses ? 
T. F. D. 
OSEPH PRICE OF CORFE CASTLE- 
Is anything known of Joseph Price, of 
Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire, who died and was 
buried in the old churchyard, Ewell, Surrey, 
in August, 1752, aged thirty-eight years. The 
arms of a Joseph Price are recorded as, Or a 
chevron gules between three cornish choughs 
or ravens two and one. 
Leonarp ©. Price. 


ONDON SHOP-SIGNS.—The articles in 
‘N. and Q,’ concerning booksellers and 
publishers of the eighteenth century reveal 
the fact that practically every place of busi- 
ness in London at that period had its shop- 
sign. It is not so widely realised, however, 
that these shop-signs persisted until compare- 
tively modern times, and it would be inter 
esting to ascertain how many existing old 
businesses were once known by their shop- 
sign. When Mr. John Maple opened his 
shop in the Tottenham Court Road in 1842, 
at the age of 27, he called it the ‘‘ Hen and 
Chickens,’’ taking the name from a South 
London house, where he had been previously 
employed. This sign appeared for many 
years on Maple’s shop-lamps and at the head 
of his invoices. Possibly your valued cor- 
respondent, Mr. AmpBrose Heat, or others, 

could give us quite an extensive list. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


HE PERILS OF THE SPEAKER'S 
OFFICE.—A recent writer in the press 
remarks that the office of Speaker in_ the 
House of Commons was, at times, one of con- 
siderable danger, and that some Speakers 
were beheaded or languished for years in the 
Tower, In what reigns did these events take 
place, and for what causes ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
OOT HEELS.—I have read somewhere that 
heels to boots and shoes were introduced 
in Queen Elizabeth’s day. Is this a fact, ot 
, is there any record of their earlier use? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
| WOMEN EXECUTED FOR TREASON 


It is recorded that Elizabeth Gaunt, 
| who was burnt alive in 1685. was the last 
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woman in this country to be executed for the | 
I should be glad of in- | 
formation respecting any other woman who | 


crime of treason. 


was executed in the reign of the Stuarts for 
treason. 


H. J. 
URIAL-PLACES OF ARTISTS. 


anyone say where the following artists 

are buried? The information is not to be 
found in their lives in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 

(1) John William Inchbold (1830-88). 

(2) John Jackson, R.A. (1778-1831). 

(3) Samuel Joseph, R.S.A. (ob. 1850). 

(4) John William Buxton Knight (1842- 
1908). 

(5) George Lance (1802-64). 


AYLIFFE. 


(6) Frederic Richard Lee, R.A. (1799- 
1879). 
(7) Charles Robert Leslie, R.A. (1794- 
1859). 


(8) John Linnell (1792-1882). 
(9) William Linton (1791-1876). 


T. Cann HuGHES, F-.S.A. 


HOMAS FROST, AUTHOR AND 
JOURNALIST.—When and where did 
Thomas Frost, (b. 1821) die? His name ap- 
peared in ‘ Who’s Who’ years ago, 
decease is not recorded in ‘ Who Was Who.’ 
W. Hayter. 


NDREW GEDDES BAIN.—Information 

wanted as to his early life in Scotland, 

place of birth and education, prior to his 
emigration to the Cape. 


A. H. 
rr: IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT.— 


an anyone versed in heraldry identify 
a crest which, in somewhat mixed phrase- 
ology, may be described as:—query, a cat’s 
head, erased so roughly as to elongate the 
neck which is gorged with a mural crown. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 


THE DIARY OF THEODORE HOOK.— 

In vol. Ixxii. of the Quarterly Review, 
is G. 
Hook, mentions a diary by Hook and quotes 
some passages from it. It is also mentioned 
by the writer of the notice on Hook in the 
‘Dict, Nat. Biog.’ So far as I can trace 
this Diary has not been published. Are its 
present whereabouts known? I 


or about the diary generally. 
Samvuet J. LOOKER. 


but his | 


Lockhart in an article on Theodore | 


shall be | 
glad to have any information on this point | 


Replies. 


THE MUSE UM. 
(clxi. 208, 251, 340). 


c | THIS was a fortnightly periodical printed 
— Can | 


for Robert Dodsley at Tully’s Head, in 
Pall-Mall, from March 29, 1746, to Sept. 12, 
1747. Dr, Freperick T. Woop, in his 
‘Notes on London Booksellers and Pub- 
lishers ’ (at ante p. 115), is, I think, in error 
as to the date; and perhaps as to the success 
of the venture also, at jeast from the pub- 
lisher’s point of view, for Dodsley brought 
| out only thirty-nine numbers of the Museum. 
| He engaged Mark Akenside to edit the period- 
ical, and the terms of their agreement may 
be found in a letter, dated Jan. 20, 1745/6 
and signed by both men, which was first pub- 
lished by the Gentleman‘s Magazine (Feb- 
| ruary, 18535). By this agreement Akenside 
bound himself to prepare for each issue one 
essay and ‘‘ an account of the most consider- 
able Books in English, Latin, French or Ital- 
tan, which have been lately published .. . 
to supervise the whole and to correct the 
press of his own part ’’; and for those ser- 
vices Dodsley agreed to pay him not less 
than a hundred pounds per annum. I 
have not seen a copy of the prospectus of the 
Museum, a paper which certainly would be 
of interest, but one may learn the scope pro- 
posed for the new periodical from the adver- 
tisement which appeared in the Daily Adver- 
tisdr, March 21, 1746 (§4737): 
On Saturday, the 29th instant, will be pub- 
lish’d, 
To be continued once a fortnight, (Price 6d) 
A Pamphlet, containing five Half-Sheets in 
8vo, entitled, 
THE MUSEUM: or, The Literary and His- 
torical Register. In three Parts. 
I. The First, to consist of original Letters, 
| Essays, and Poems. 
IT. The Second, 


to give a large and satis- 


factory Account of all Books, printed either at 
home or abroad, that are worthy of publick 
Notice. 

Ill. The Third, to contain historical 


Memoirs of the present Transactions of Europe, 
particularly such as concern our own Country. 

further Account of the Design of this 
Work is deliver’d gratis, and Subscriptions 
taken in, by R. Dodsley, in Pall-Mall; M. 
Cooper at the Globe in Pater- noster-Row; and 
by all Booksellers and Printers in all the great 
Towns in England. 


The Daily Advertiser repeated this notice 
| on March 24, with the opening phrase altered 
| to read ‘‘ On Saturday next ’’; and again in 
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its issue of March 27, when the general state- 
ment, quoted above, was replaced by the table 


of contents for the first number of the 


Museum and a note of some significance, as 


follows: 


I. An Essay on the Characters of Men and 
Books. 
I. Florio. A Moral History. 
If. The Decision. A Tale. 
V. A Ballad. 
An Account of the second Volume of Mr. 
Hooke’s Roman History. 
VI. A succinct History of the present Re- 
bellion. 


As this Work 


I 
I 
I 
Moe 


will consist of original Pieces, 


every Number will be enter’d in the Hall-Book | 


of the Company of Stationers, and whosoever 


shall presume to pirate any Part of it, will be 
prosecuted for the same. 
The initial advertising for the Musewim 


appeared in the press quite generally, 
there are very few notices of succeeding num- 
bers; a circumstance the more remarkable 
since the Gentleman’s, the British 


but | 


and the | 


London magazines were generously advertised | | 


each month, 


In this connection it will be | 


recalled that Dodsley had attributed the fail- | 


ure of hhis first periodical, the Publick Regis- 
ter, to the ‘“‘ ungenerous usage’ of Edward | 
Cave, the publisher of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, who had, he said, ‘‘ prevail’d with most 
of the common newspapers not to advertise | 
it’’; and a survey of press advertising be- 
tween March, 1746, and September, 1747, in- 
dicates that the same tactics were used to 
cut short the career of the Museum. The 
General Evening Post, of which few good 
words are spoken, seems not to have entered 
into the cabal against Dodsley, and there were 
other honourable exceptions to the ‘‘ ungen- 
erous usage.’’ Even under such a handicap 
the Musewm survived to complete its third 
volume, no doubt because of the excellence of 
many of those ‘‘ original Pieces ’’ which had 
been promised to its readers, and were later 
to find a place in Dodsley’s ‘ Collections.’ 


St 


The list of contributors includes some illus- | 


trious names. ° To those already known, that 


of Fielding was added last year (the London | 


Mercury, June, 1931). and I understand that 
other interesting contributions have been 
identified in work which is now in progress. 
It is to be feared, however, that not all of 
the contributionse were original: at least in 
our acceptance of that term. 
zine rarely exceeded the forty pages specified | 
in the first advertisement, a few issues fell | 
short of that number, and an increasing num- 
ber of errors in pagination and signatures 


The maga- | 





may indicate that the editor grew less atten. 
tive to his task. 

Dodsley collected the pamphlets in three 
volumes. The first has a brief preface; it jg 
dated 1746 and contains thirteen numbers, the 
last being Sept. 15, 1746. The imprint of the 
second volume also gives the date 1746, but 
it could not have been published until later, 
since it contains the numbers from xiv, to 
xxvii., Sept. 27, 1746, to March 14, 1747. The 
third ‘volume includes the numbers from 
March 28, 1747, to Sept. 13 of the same year, 
American libraries contain few copies of this 
set; Yale and Harvard have one each and the 
Library of Congress has two. 

Maspet Seymour. 

Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


HE GUISERS (GUISARDS) (clxi. 299), 
‘* The Guisers ’’ is the term by which a 
company of men in disguise is known. Such 
a company would call on various familliies 
in the Durham district at Chistmas time, 
entering the dwellings unannounced, and 
| forthwith acting their play ‘ The Guisers,’ 
In my young days they scared me as they 
| hurtled into our house in Houghton-le- 
Spring. My sister (Mrs. Nellie Chipchase, 
‘“Clinton,’”’ The Crescent, North End, Dur- 
ham), could no doubt furnish the MS. of the 
play, which includes a ferocious attack by 
two of the party upon each other with 
| swords. 
W. Wits Crrnton. 
WILGEFORTIS’ BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(clxi, 174, 215, 285).—See also W. L. 
Schreiber, ‘ Handbuch der Holz and Metal- 
schnitte,’ ili., 146 (no. 1580m.) and vii., 138. 
LT. OM, 


ET” (clxi, 246).—Earlier use of this 

and similar words may be seen later in 
‘A Glossary of Medieval Italian Terms of 
Business’ (under direction of N. 8. B. Gras, 
and furthered by the Medieval Academy of 
(America) ; the first section may be expected 
this autumn. See American Historical Re- 
view, October, 1931, xxxvii. p. 192 (middle), 
and thereinbefore. 

RockINGHAM. 


IOGRAPHICAL REFERENCE - BOOK 
REQUIRED (clxi. 264). — The book re 
ferred to by Historicus was. I should think, 
the well-known ‘ Dictionnaire posers Tllus- 
tré’ of Pierre Larousse, pvublished by the 
Librairie Larousse, at Paris. It has all the 

features he mentions, 

J. LANpDFEaR Lucas. 
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atten- OHN HALL, SHAKESPEARE’S SON- 

J IN-LAW, AND HALL OF IDLICOTE 
three (clxi, 293, 309).—I have read with dee »p in- | 
3 It is terest Mr. Ransrorp’s articles on the Halls | ‘“‘ T AMB AND SALAD ” (clx1. 319).—‘*‘ A 





Harris is said to have come from Shropshire. 
E. Sr. Joun Brooks. 


rs, the and allied families. His knowledge of this | good lamming’”’ is a common vulgar- 
of the Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire and Warwick- | ism for a good thrashing, and doubtless comes 
6, but shire group of families with their contacts | from the old Norse, and Gaelic, lam, the 
later, with Shakespeare and his circle is unques-| hand. It occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher. 
iv. to tioned. But the main issue, the parentage, But one cannot altogether overlook the 
7. The and family of Shakespeare’s son-in-law, re- | Latin lambere, to lick: seeing that ‘“a good 
from mains, apparently, conjectural. W hat is | licking” is a recognised alternative, 
year, needed, in the first place, seems to be a I have also heard, in Bristol, the expres- 
f this documented pedigree of the family of Hall | sion ‘‘ Lamb and mint sauce,’ used in much 
1d the of Swerford. With that as a framework, we the same sense and for some reason out of 
could then proceed to see if it is possible to | my ken it was considered inexpressibly funny 
UR. fit John Hall into it. to ney a ee accent = bs word ** mint.” 
. . . srewer also gives ** Lamb-ple as mean- 
. a aoe nen Ht tee ee wining a ing a flogging, but I have wens met this in 
299). been noticed by those who have written on pase — Q 
lich a Hall’s ancestry ; but it is ee Stns “ salad ' any reference to “ dres- 
— Sn us ae sing’’? for ‘‘ a good dressing-down ”’ is yet 
Lili ire Hall w med ¢ s Str Paes : 
time | [tis the will of John Hall of Hook Norton, | ther euphemism for a thrashing. : 
and dated Nov. 27 and proved in P.C.C. Dec. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
sers,’ 6, 1519 (25 Ayloffe). He leaves a house in «] Pvt ye nee ; ile 5 gee 
they Stratford-on-Avon to the Master of the) | sam" 1s to beat Sn en ee eee 
on-le- Bridge House in Banbury to repair the high- school it was customary, to cal] hitting a 
hase, way there. Relatives mentioned in the will ericket-ball hard, Regge. 2 F: and the 
Dur- | are his wife, Alice; John Hall and Nicholas | S™0ke was called a good lam.” _ 
f the Hall; and John Hall his son’s son. This : alad 1s possibly a form of the N. Lines. 
k by might be worth following up. word sallup, a violent blow ; e.g., Tek 
i 5 > care th’ door doesn’t fetch thee a great sallup 


with Mr. Ransrorp’s notes on the families of | ower thee head.” (‘Glossary of Words in 
Dr. Robert Harris, President of Trinity and Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham,’ E. 


ms his relatives the Bonners are very interest- | Peacock, English Dialect Society, 1877). 
igs ne hk I yaaa es vagy ati in ve A combination of these two might well 
+ ae lat 1f was Dr. Hober arrisS brother) mean in slang a thrashing. 

etal- Nicholas of Long Itchington whose daughter, | 4 — 

138. Anne, married Samuel Hall of Barford St. ALFRED rae , 
M. Michael’s. I have gone carefully into this s1€ut.-COl. 
this matter, and while proof is not absolutely I am not acquainted with this phrase to 
ae complete, there can be little doubt, on ex- | denote a thrashing, but in Somerset years ago 


f amination of the wills of Samuel Hall, 1639 | we continually threatened anv and all ageres- 

iS 0 ('C"! lervev) ¢ f A Hall. hi am * ~ shine 98 S05 

1 vas (P.C.C, 75 Hervey) and of Anne Hall, his) sors with a lamb-basting. The second 
q widow, 1654 (P.C.C.) that Anne was the} word is superfluous, for ‘lam’? is a common 


Be daughter of Nicholas Harris of Chilson, par-| word used in Somerset to denote a thrashing 
ish of Charlbury, Oxon. I am the more in- - beating.—‘‘ Varmer catched the young uzz- 
Re- 7 ur ; or bea g a 524 
ile) terested in him because he is my ancestor, | bird stealing apples, but he did-n summons-n 
another of his daughters, Ursula, having) tho. he pared-n down there right, and my 
. married Robert Brooks of Chilson. The clue | eyes, nif he did-n lam un!” 
; to a good deal of information about the Halliwell gives ‘‘ lamb-pie’’ — a sound 
OK family of Dr. Robert Harris is to be found beating. ‘‘ Lamb’’ is a pun on the Latin word 
C Te in the will of Judith Harris, widow of Dr. | lambo, ‘ to lick,’’? and the word “ lick” has 
ink, Robert’s brother Giles of Churchill, Oxon. been perverted to mean “ flog ’’: or it may be 
lus: (1653, P.C.C.). Following un this clue, we! the Old Norse lam (the hand). meaning 
the find that three generations of the family are “hand” or ‘‘slap’’ pie. Bailey (1747) 
the given in the Heralds’ Visit: ation of Glouces- | says ‘‘ To Lam — Lamen, Du. to make lame, 


tershire, 1623 (Harleian Society). There | to smite or beat.”’ 
S. Giles’s (and Robert’s) grandfather Thomas W. G. Witiis-Watson. 
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HE S STOCKS AT BR ADING (clxi. 319).— 

There are five ankle-holes in the <i 
at Berkswell, Warwickshire. ‘©The local 
explanation is that there used to be a most 
disorderly inhabitant of the 
wooden-legged pensioner, and they were es- 
pecially constructed for the accommodation 
of himself and his two usual 


panions.’’ Cox, ‘ Warwickshire’ (ed, Chat- 
win), p. 59. 
M. D. H. 
AND 


WINDMILLS IN LITERATURE 
HISTORY (clxi, 277. 322. 539). — 
windmill with three 
must be extremely rare; 
only possible, but extant. 
(1) ‘‘ Smeaton, the builder 
Lighthouse, built one with 5 sails, which still 
stands, at Newcastle.’? — 
Windmills,’ by S. P. B. 
Sons, 1931, p. xxvi. 

(2) Just north of Nuneaton Sta., visible 
on W. side of L.M.S. line to Stafford, at 
Tuthill, on ‘‘ Tuttle Hill,” is a five-sailer 
(tower). 

(3) At Boston, Lincs, standing over the 
canal, is Ostler’s Mill, a fine five-sailer ; illus- 
trated in Mais’s book, p. 225. 

(4) At Holgate, just W.S.W. of 
tower, illustrated in Mais, p. 243. 

I hope other readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 
add to this list. 

a sailers are less rare. 

The (?) only eight-sailer in England is at 


five-sailers are not 


Mais, Dent and 


York : 


will 


Heckington, Lincs., 3 to 4 m. E, from Slea- 
ford (Mais, p. 224). 
8. 
(1) ‘ Windmills in West Sussex,’ by J. B. 
Paddon (1925), 1s. (Oxonian Press, Ltd., 


Queen Street, 
pages, with 5 illustrations. 

(2) ‘ Windmills in Kent,’ by J. B. Paddon 
(1926), 1s. (Maidstone, South Eastern 
Gazette, 4 High Street). A pamphlet of 
31 pages, with 16 sketches of mills. 

(3) In the Sussex County Magazine (Vol. 
iii, October, 1929, 1s.) pp. 700-721. An article 
‘The Decline and Fall of the Windmill’ 
(with 32 illustrations), by Arthur Beckett. 
(Ibid.), pp. 722-725. An article ‘ Queer 
Things about Sussex Windmills’ (with 4 
illustrations), by R. Thurston Hopkins. 


Oxford). A pamphlet of 16 


(4) ‘English Windmills, ’Vol. i. (Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex), by M. I, Batten, 1930. 
(The Architectural Press. 5s. 6d.). 

For the question of the sails, see ‘ Eng- 


lish Windmills,’ 


by M. I. Batten, p. 68: 


| sex, which has six sweeps or sails. 


village, aj} 


boon-com- | , 


A | metropolis”’ 
sails, if possible at all, | 


of Eddystone | 


‘England of the | 


Sandhurst, Kent, mill with five sweeps or 
froomy p. 117 Ashcombe Mill, Kingston, Sus. 
It was 
blown down in 1916. 

It is said that another multi-sailed mil] 
stood at Hastings, but no details exist. 


WwW. W. & 
[BE PROJECTOR OF CIRCULATING 
| LIBRARIES (clxi. 519). — This title 


has been claimed for Samuel Fancourt on 
the ground that in 1740 or 1745 “he set on 
foot the first circulating library in the 
and therefore might be regarded 
‘‘ as the original projector.’ The ‘ D. N. B. 
gives some account of Fancourt’s library and 
says that his original library was dissolved 
in 1745 and was re-organised as the ‘‘ Circu. 
lating Library in Crane Court ’’ whence the 
first catalogue was issued in narts between 
1746 and 1748. An article on London Cirecu- 
lating Libraries, which appeared in The 
Times, 2 Sept., 1913, stated that Samuel 
Fancourt’s circulating library was started in 
Crane Court about 1730. If this is correct 
~ disposes of the claim made bv Timperley 
‘ Dictionary of Printers,’ p. 664) that ‘‘the 
first circulating library established in Lon- 
don was in this year (1740) established in 
London by a bookseller of the name of 
Wright at No. 132 in the Strand.’ The 
writer of The Times article goes on to say: 
One of the first booksellers to add _ book- 
lending to his business was T. Wright at the 
Sign of the Bible in Exeter Exchange, — 
who at least as early as 1743 had opened ‘ 
Library for Lending all Manner of Books at 
16/- a year.” This is probably the same Wright 
who, possibly a little later, started a circulating 
library proper at 132 Strand, and this library, 
after being successively owned by Samuel 
Bathoe, Bell and Cawthorn is still in 


existence as Cawthorn and Hutt at Cockspur 
Street. 


See also‘ N. & Q.’ 4S. ix. 443. and 5 S$. i, 
69, 154. AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


STATES SURNAME (celxi. 299, 337). —I 

have not met with this form of the 
name, but have noted Stait in the Wantage 
Register in 1709, and a family so spelt were 
living at Evesham in 1912. Weekley derives 
State, Staite, and Staight from M. E. 
‘“‘ stathe,’’ a landing place. I would suggest 
that the form with the final s is a variant, 
common in names derived from physical ob 
jects, e.g., Grove and Groves, Stable and 


| Stables, ‘Style and Styles. 


O. G. Kwape. 
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piLGRIM FATHERS BEARING ARMS 
( 





elxi. 245, 284, 323).—Would CLarioreEs 
— Tenesris very kindly tell me who would 
be likely to adopt the arms of Lightfoot, 
and under what circumstances, other than a 
person and for the reasons as described at 
ante p. 248? I was aware of the fact that 
duplication of armorial bearings is quite 
common. 1 cannot, however, see what the 
connection is, between the numerous families 
bearing paly or barry and a bend, and 
T. W. L.’s query at ante p. 245, which was, 
though differently expressed,—‘* Did descen- 
dants of the early Pilgrim Fathers adopt the 


arms of Lightfoot?’’ I understood, of 
course, that T. W. L. meant that, had 
descendants of the early Pilgrim Fathers 


adopted these arms, they had done so legally. 
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| the Rev. John Dupré, clerk, 
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Michael Dupré, formerly Lieut. H.M. Navy, 
and late Master of the Merchant ship Tryel, 
were granted to the attorney of his brother 
resident in 
Island of Jersey in 1769. I find a John 
Dupré, haberdasher, who polled for a Sheriff 
of Middlesex in 1724. A pedigree of Du Pré 
appears in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1875. 
Frep. HitcHin-Kemp. 


EGACY SERMONS (clx. 460; clxi. 17, 

34, 50, 89, 140, 215, 286).—In addition 

to the famous Norton legacy to the Sta- 

tioners’ Company, already noted, there are 
three others. 

In 1567 William Lambe, citizen and cloth- 

worker, left to the Company a fund to provide 


| 6s, 8d. for a sermon on 6 May annually. 


The question did not suggest to me any of | 
the other various ways of acquiring arms. | 


If your correspondent would be so kind as to 
enlighten me, may I ask him to remember 
that when I answered T. W. L.’s query I was 
dealing with a definite coat-of-arms which, 
as far as I was able to discover. was borne by 
the family of Lightfoot, of London, only ? 


S.-F. 

pe PRE (clxi. 245, 282).—Isaac Dupuy of 

St.-Martin-in-the-Fields, widower, and 
Elizabeth Kemp, spinster, were married bv 
licence at the Parish Church of Hendon 
(Middlesex) on 24 Oct., 1763, the officiating 
clergyman being the Rev. Thomas Kemp, in 
the presence of John Kemp and “ M. 
Kemp.”? The latter was Mary (Lady Ogilvy), 
wife of the clergyman, who was D.D., Rec- 
tor of St. Magnus, London Bridge, and later 
of Cheam, Surrey. John Kemp was of Stoke 
Newington. In the will of Daniel Kemp, 
Provost of the Company of the Moneyers at 


In 1659 John Sweeting. a liveryman of this 
Company, left a legacy to provide, inter alia, 
20s. for a sermon on 10 Aug., or some near 
day. 

Theophilus Carter also bequeathed £1,000 
to the Stationers’ Company the income of 
which was to furnish £1 10s. annually for a 
sermon at St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate 


| Hill, and certain sums annually for the poor, 


the Mint (Tower of London), dated 1797, the | 


6c 


testator leaves Bank annuities to his ‘‘ great- 
nephew Isaac Dupuy, the son of my (said) 
niece Elizabeth Rigby.’’ One Elizabeth 
Dupuy was buried at Hendon in 1773, and 
the above John Kemp was buried there in 
1788, aged 91. The spelling is Dupuy as 


given, but as associated with Newington the 


relationship seems almost certain. 
The will of Jane Dupré of 
ton, dated 1779 (351 Warburton), 


her residuary estate to hher sister Elizabeth | 


Dupré; the latter had married William 
Austin, Doctor of Physic, of St. Mary, Stoke 
Newington, and died before 1794, when let- 
ters of administration were granted to Mar- 
garet Austin, widow, as ther executrix. Let- 
ters of administration for the estate of 





Newing- | 
leaves | 


but recent legislation has deprived. the poor 
of some of Carter’s intended charity. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


REVERSED HORSESHOES (clxi. 244, 

323).—According to tradition, Sir 
Walter Tyrrell’s horse was shod with reversed 
shoes, on his flight to the coast after the 
death of William Rufus, by the smith at 
‘‘ Tyrrell’s Ford,’’? Sopley, on the borders of 
the New Forest. 

PF eee 


RMS OF BROWNE (clxi. 207, 250, 285). 

—Can G. 8S. G. give me any information 

of a Richard Browne, widower, who married 

at Pinchbeck, Lincoln, 1666. Ann Maltby, 

of Dunnington? Also at Pinchbeck, Peter 
Brown married in 1696, Hester Moltbye. 


D. Mattsy VERRILL. 


IvY IN LONDON PLACE-NAMES (clx. 

318).—The thoroughfare between Pater- 
noster Row and Newgate Street known as 
Ivy Lane was formerly called Folkemaris 
Lane. Zettersten surmises that was derived 
from the personal Old English name Folke- 
mar, Stow derives the present name from the 
ivy which grew on the walls of the prebendal 
houses belonging to St. Paul’s. These walls 
were destroyed in the Great Fire. 


H. Askew. 
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The Library. 


The Parish of St, Margaret. Westminster, 
Part Ill, By Montague H. Cox and G. 
Topham. (Batsford, for the London 
County Council, £2 12s. 6d.). 


HE fourteenth volume of the fine Survey 
of London which the London County 


Council has now in progress, this book deals | 


with one of the most interesting tracts in the 
whole area—that which lies west of the road 


running through Whitehall and south of the | 
Horse Guards, taking in the northern side of | 
No. 10, Downing, Street, 

may, perhaps, be regarded as the clou to the | 
whole volume, and the account of it, with its | 


Downing Street. 


abundant documentation and illustration, as 
one of the best pieces of work in the Survey. 


Of the thirty-two plates belonging to it, eight | 


come from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


New York; they. are taken from drawings | 


which show No. 10 as altered for Sir Robert 
Walpole. The survey of the premises upon 
which the report here given is founded was 
made in 1927 when Mr. Stanley Baldwin was 
in occupation. Downing Street as a whole 
stands on the site of a house which passed in 
1622 from the Knyvets to their niece Eliza- 


beth Hampden, John Hampden’s mother. | 


There is a description of the house in a sur- 
vey made in 1650 by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners which shows that it was a build- 
ing of considerable dignity having about it 


“one large garden contayninge 252 feete of | 


assize in length and 100 feete in breadth, the 
sd Large garden beinge fitted wth variety of 
Walle fruite & divers fruite Trees, Plants, 
Rootes and flowers, very pleasant to the Eye 
and profitable for use. 
som delightfull Gravelly Walkes, 
arbors...’ 
year, Here, it would appear, 
Hampden lived for over forty years; and 


seats 


here, eventually, George Downing, who for | 
some time had been treating for lease of the | 


property, made Downing Street. 

More interesting even than Downing Street, 
if we consider its seventeenth century history, 
is Dover Street, now the Scottish Office and 
the home of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment; and if we go further back to record 
of what is now demolished we have the famous 
Cockpit, and the Holbein Gate, 
thing of the vanished old Whitehall itself. 
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& | 
It was reckoned worth £90 a | 
Elizabeth | 


to say no- | 


NOVEMBER 14, 





The records of these in old plans and dray 
ings are lavishly set before us and careful 
explained, with the abundance of footnot 
which is a well established feature of the Su 
vey. The chapter on the Cockpit Lodging 
may be mentioned as a_ specially g 
example. Kent’s Treasury and the presen 
Treasury and Privy Council Offices, agai 
afford a mass of that minor historical detai 
which is so much to the taste of the present] 
day, and may so easily justify itself by # 
effect it has of bringing the past close to ong. 


Osituary: THE REV. JOHN BERN 
McGOVERN, 
WE learn with great regret the death 
our old correspondent, Mr. 
McGoverRN, whose contributions, 
especially those on Dante, were for 
years familiar to our readers. 
in Liverpool, of Roman Catholic parents 
eighty-two years ago, and having been se 
abroad to study for the priesthood, ok 
Orders, and was stationed at Limerick as @ 
| Redemptorist Father, Later he entered the 
| English Church and was Curate of Colne, 
Lancashire, 1880-2; of All Saints’, Chork 
| ton-on-Medlock, 1883-94; and Vicar of St 
| Stephen’s in the same district, 1894-1926, 
He retired in 1926, and went to reside if 
Didsbury, Manchester, where. he died on % 
| Oct. He was buried at St. James, Birch 
| in-Rushholme. He was F.S.A. (Scot.) and 
a member of the Council of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. As &@ 
young man he translated Lamartine’s ‘ Gra 
| ziella’ and wrote a novel ‘‘ Imelda,’’ as well 
as several other works. He was a frequent 
contributor to the Manchester City News, 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
| old books or prints. 
| APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor. and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers, 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
| to send to him. 


———$— 
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